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Clarence EB. Carr 


Democratic Candidate for Governor of New 
Hampshire—His View of the Issues 


An extended sketch of Hon. Clar- 
ence E. Carr, candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for governor of New 
Hampshire, is unnecessary at. this 
time, since one was presented two 
years ago. Suffice it to say for the 
present purpose, that, Mr. Carr is 
thoroughly and distinctively a New 
Hampshire man. He was born in 
Enfield, January 31, 1853. His home 
has been in Andover since 1863. He 
was educated in the schools and 
academies in Andover, New London 
and Meriden, and Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated 
in the class of 1875. 

He read law in the office of the 
Hon. John M. Shirley at Andover. 
For a year before his admission to 
the bar in 1878 he had been admitted 
to partnership with Mr. Shirley. 

In 1882, owing to impaired health, 
he retired from the practice of the 
law, and entered the hame manu- 
facturing business, which had been 
_established by his family at Andover, 
and in the following year he was ad- 
mitted to the firm of Baker, Carr & 
Co. For years he has been the mana- 
ger of the factory. 

There has never been a strike at 
the factory. Its force numbers men 
who have worked there thirty, thirty- 
five and forty-five years. Mr. Carr’s 
firm voluntarily placed its men on a 
fifty-eight-hour schedule many years 
before the present fifty-eight-hour 
law was enacted. Accidents to em- 
ployés have been few; when they 
have occurred, the injured men have 


been put to work without loss of pay. 
The question of employers’ liability 
has been solved practically, on lines 
of common sense and mutual good 
will and good faith. 

From his youth Mr. Carr has been 
interested in public affairs. At the 
age of 23 he was elected from Andover 
to the state House of Representatives. 
He served in the sessions of 1878—’79, 
in the first year on the committee 
on normal school, in the latter year 
as a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee and as chairman of the special 
railway committee. 

In 1902 he was president of the 
Democratic state convention, his 
speech on that occasion being one 
of the most forceful political addresses 
delivered in New Hampshire in many 
years. Another noteworthy address 
was that in which he presented the 
name of the Hon. Nathan C. Jame- 
son to the convention of 1906. He 
has long been a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Democratic 
state committee, and in 1908, previous 
to his first nomination for governor, 
he served as chairman of the state 
committee. 


Two years ago, when Associate 
Justice George H. Bingham of the 
Supreme Court had declined the 
nomination for governor, tendered 
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public questions. Mr. Bass had the same opportunity 
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him by the Democratic state con- 
vention, the choice of the executive 
committee, upon whom devolved the 
duty of selecting the head of the 
ticket, fell upon Mr. Carr. A busy 
man, of many and important inter- 
ests, at great personal sacrifice he 
heeded the call and accepted a nomi- 
nation he had not sought. 

Necessarily the campaign was short, 
but it was clean cut and effective. 
Against the traditional odds of a 
presidential year in New Hampshire 
he cut the plurality of Henry B. 
Quinby, Republican candidate for 
governor, to 3,244, and his lead over 
all other candidates to 711. Taft 
for president had a plurality of 19,494. 

In the work of reformin New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Carr has borne an impor- 
tant part. He was active in the win- 
ter of 1907-’08, in the fight before 
the State Board of Equalization for 
an adequate railroad tax. 

He is a trustee of the half-million 
dollar John H. Pearson fund, devoted 
to charitable and educational pur- 
poses. Though most of the fund is 
invested in Concord and Montreal 
Railroad stock, Mr. Carr has never 
swerved from his position that the 
railroads should bear their just share 
of the public burden. He is also a 
trustee of the Proctor fund for ceme- 
tery, educational and charitable pur- 
poses in the town of Andover. 

Mr. Carr’s position upon the issues 
of the day are succinctly and forcibly 
set forth in his address at East Jaffrey, 
on Monday, September 12, imme- 
diately after his unanimous nomina- 
tion at the primaries, in the follow- 
ing terms: 


MR. CARR’S ADDRESS. 


In the political campaign of 1910 we have 
before us questions which challenge our 
courage, our patience and our patriotism. 

In the solution of those relative to taxa- 
tion it will be necessary for us to decide 
whether by amendment to existing laws or 
otherwise we will continue our present coursed, 
or whether we will recognize changed con- 
ditions, and in accordance with economic 
truth provide a reasonable remedy. Our 
manner of taxation is worn and inadequate. 
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It admirably fitted tax conditions when 
adopted, when agriculture was our chief 
and almost only industry, and the question 
was not how to conserve our forests and 
natural resources, but how to get rid of our 
forests, and when our weak and individual 
manufacturing industries were the objects 
of our solicitude and protection. These 
conditions have changed and we now need 
constitutional changes and laws that will 
enable us to get the most revenue from in- 
tangibles, will better protect our forests and 
natural resources, and will equalize tax bur- 
dens. We must eliminate corporate dom- 
ination from our political system, and so 
far as humanly possible conserve and protect 
all our industries alike, and all.our people. 

Let me call attention to some of these 
questions which have been and are living 
vital issues—issues for which we have stood, 
and stand; issues we have written into our 
platforms; issues for which we have fought; 
issues which we have compelled our adver- 
saries in a measure to adopt; issues which it 
is our purpose to still contend for and press 
home, and which have partially won and will 
completely win the confidence and support 
of the people of this state. 

(1) We have largely abolished the baneful 
free-pass system by prohibiting the distri- 
bution and use of free passes in certain in- 
stances (and must complete our work by 
going farther, even into the directorate of 
leased roads which are padded with attorneys 
and political workers, nominally officers of 
them, but really put there for another pur- 
pose). 

In cases where the law has apparently 
been violated has any one thus far heard of 
the punishment of the offenders? 

No corporation has any right to iake a 
franchise with which to break the law. We 
can practically solve the trust question by en- 
acting and enforcing a statute providing in- 
dividual liability for corporate violation of 
law. 

(2) A strict enforcement of the anti-lobby 
laws and their amendment if found inade- 
quate. 

(3) Amendment to the primary law limit- 
ing the expenses of candidates for the various 
offices, so that vast wealth alone cannot put 
true merit to such a disadvantage as to render 
its success well-nigh impossible. The expen- 
diture of a hundred thousand dollars in a 
mayoralty election contest, or ten thousand 
dollars in a gubernatorial primary contest 
in New Hampshire, is not in accord with 
the spirit of republican institutions, will 
not in the end give the best executive or 
legislative ability, is repugnant to the people, 
and is in effect the transfer of the expenditure 
of large sums of money used in the past to 
influence conventions to its legalized use 
in exploiting candidates under the present 
law. There will be found little to choose 
between these methods. Hence, the need 
of the restriction of expenses to reasonable 
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amounts, whether paid be the individual or 
the state, and the supervision and regulation 
of them. 


Equalization of Taxation. 


(4) This is one of the most important 
questions, upon which our policy thus far 
has been clear, progressive, safe, equitable 
and fair, having for its object a “square deal’”’ 
for everybody and all kinds of property, and 
an abolition of special favors which have 
long obtained in New Hampshire. This is 
a subject for much candid discussion. It 
is not expected that ‘an ideal result will be 
reached, but conditions which have obtained 
and now exist will be largely remedied. 


Employers’ Liability Law. 


(5) A fair law which will be immediate 
and so far as possible automatic in its action, 
to the end that the laws’ delays may be 
avoided and the money paid by the employer 
go directly to the injured party. 

(6) Compulsory and detailed reports of 
the public utility corporations to the board 
of equalization, and their publicity, and 
publicity of proceedings of the board and 
their conclusions in fixing valuations and 
rates of taxation. It is not only essential 
that the valuation and methods of fixing it 
be fair and just, but that all have the op- 
portunity to know what it is because of the 
public nature of such corporations and the 
public rights and interests in them. 

If the public reports yearly made by them 
to their stockholders and to the railroad and 
other commissions are harmless, the above 
required publicity of these reports will be 
likewise harmless; if truthful in one case no 
harm can come from the publication in an- 
other. Moreover, the people have the right, 
in exchange for valuable franchises granted, 
to know and compare them with other valua- 
tions which are public. 

(7) A halt should be made in the con- 
struction of state boulevards until an in- 
vestigation can be made of our methods of 
construction and the reported appalling cost 
for necessary repairs to which we shall be 
subjected. Half a million dollars have been 
spent upon them. Men from all over the 
state should come to the state conventions 
prepared to report conditions in their re- 
spective localities, so as to have the benefit 
of wide knowledge and united wisdom. Judg- 
ing from reports of the bad condition of some 
of them, the almost complete destruction 
of others, the burden of keeping them in 
repair will be so great that the state will have 
to assume it, as no rural community at least 
will be able to meet it. Moreover, unless 
this class of roads is to be extended by cross 
connections, so as practically to reach and 
benefit a large majority of our towns—in 
short, if they are for pleasure automobiling 
mainly—it may be a grave question whether 
they are to be a benefit or a burden, an asset 
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or a liability. At least we should learn how 
to best construct them, and should learn 
the probable cost of their maintenance before 
plunging ahead and spending the rest of the 
money appropriated under the law. 
Forty-two thousand dollars received this 
year from automobile license fees, in addition 
to taxes placed on them in towns, is a goodly 
sum, which may be materially increased; but 
even if we assume that these roads are mainly 
for automobiling parties, it will not do to 
make the license on them prohibitory if we 
expect therefrom to get any considerable 
sum toward maintenance of boulevards. 


Conservation of Our Natural Forces and 
Political Rights. 


(8) The question—not new, but in recent 
years brought forcibly to our attention both 
in state and nation—is one of conservation. 
We are confining our attention somewhat to 
material things. It is generally agreed that 
we should do what we can for the conserva- 
tion of New Hampshire forests and natural 
resources. It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject will require individual, town, state and 
national codperation. It must be done by 
reforestation and the establishment of state 
nurseries for that purpose; tax regulation; 
united and desperate work against gypsy 
and brown-tail moths, and systematic work 
against pests generally; perhaps public owner- 
ship of large and probably scattered tracts 
of land; individual cultivation andharvesta- 
tion of the tree crop, like any other; and 
protection against forest fires. 

Forest fires the country over are nearly 
if not quite as destructive to our lumber as 
the cutting of it. This is a needless waste. 
No time should be lost in the enactment of a 
law making it obligatory to burn the brush 
as fast as timber is cut—possibly as fast 
as every tree is cut. This will add to 
the price of lumber today, but it will make it 
cheaper and the supply greater for the con- 
sumer in twenty years from today. This 
is not my thought, but the wisdom of a man 
who has probably cut as much lumber, if not 
more, than any man in the state of New 
Hampshire. 

We should conserve the productiveness 
of our farms and the value of their products 
by adopting means for the spread of agri- 
cultural knowledge and such instruction in 
agricultural methods as will bring home to 
every farmer on his farm the advantage and 
necessity therefor. This will cost money 
but will pay. The beauty of New Hampshire 
is no less an asset than her material wealth, 
a fact that should not be forgotten in the 
conservation of her forests and natural re- 
sources. 

No less important is the conservation of 
our popular rights. We must conserve the 
rights of the state in transportation facilities 
with just compensation to stockholders. We 
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must conserve that republican form of gov- 
ernment guaranteed to the states by our 
fundamental law, the right of the people to 
regulate their own affairs which have been 
arrogated by other forces and interests. One 
system of conservation conduces to human 
happiness and the other to human freedom, 
and one is useless without the other. 

(9) So far as it has not been done we 
should divorce corporate domination from 
our political system. 

The results of the recent corporate cam- 
paign in the city of Manchester against 
Doctor Chalmers and others is certainly 
illuminating. 

(10) A halt in public expenses, or new 
sources of revenue to meet the increased ex- 
penses for debts already incurred and to be 
incurred under existing laws. 

(11) The separation so far as possible of 
the state tax from all other taxes. 

I have not the time to discuss now the other 
important questions awaiting a wise solution, 
either by amendment to the laws we have, 
the enactment of new laws, or otherwise, 
among which are: 

(12) The publication of campaign con- 
tributions and expenses. 

(13) Educational questions—more impor- 
tant than highways. 

(14) Enforcement of labor laws (reason- 
able for employees and employers). 

(15) Genuine local option. 

(16) Extension of the authority of the 
attorney general, if necessary, and sufficient 
appropriations to protect the rights of the 
people and of the state in matters pertaining 
to common carriers, especially extortionate 
express company rates and the illegal advance 
in frieght rates. 

(17) Abolition and consolidation of com- 
missions and reduction in number of com- 
missioners, and direct election of railroad 
commissioners. 

(18) There is another subject which should 
receive the most careful attention of all 
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parties and all men. It is the question of 
exercising economy—not parsimony—in our 
state expenditures. These expenses have 
increased out of all proportion to the growth 
of our state in population or wealth. 


Great attention has been paid to the ques- 
tion of how we can increase our revenue, 
and little to how we can reduce our expenses. 


Ways for doing this will suggest themselves, 
some of which I shall try to point out in this 
campaign. They may not amount to much 
singly, but in the aggregate should make a 
goodly sum, and will be important not only 
on account of the money saved, but the habit 
of saving which we should cultivate. 


Without an adequate increase in popula- 
tion, wealth, or necessity therefor, we have 
more than doubled our expenses in the past 
few years. Add to this the increase of bur- 
dens which will flow from a payment of 
principal and interest, and repairs resulting 
from the half million expenditure on the 
state house and the two million expenditure 
on state automobile boulevards, and we have 
problems which should interest us seriously 
and unite all good men in an effort to solve 
them. These burdens bear most heavily 
on small owners of property, those taxpayers 
who pay the largest proportion of the cost 
of running the state. Add to this the in- 
creased cost of living, due to a tariff which 
in all its baneful effects is still with us, and 
other sources, and we have a problem which 
may be settled in a way disquieting to our 
system. 

These are only some of the questions upon 
which our party will declare its purposes at 
the coming state convention. We have as 
a party taken no uncertain attitude upon 
them. So far as compelled to do so our ad- 
versaries have adopted and supported our 
views. That makes our duty no less clear 
to proclaim them and force them with all 
our power until the purpose of the people 
becomes the law of the land. 


City and Country 


By C. Jennie Swaine 


I think how the stars in glory 
Shine down on the hills of home, 
And the winds through the woods are stealing 
Where in childhood I used to roam; 
And my heart, with a tender longing, 
To the dear old home-bower clings 
When morning steals up from the ocean, 
As a wild bird spreads her wings. 


















































City and Country 


Here is the roar of the city 
And its streets ablaze with light, 
And so many hearts are aching, 
And so many are glad tonight; 
But there the stars are shining 
On the silence, still and deep, 
As night drops her shadowy curtain 
Where the birds and the violets sleep. 


I hear the bells of the steamers 
As they reach the harbor bar, 
And the city awakes in gladness 
As fadeth the morning star; 
But I think of the beautiful uplands, 
And the morning like burnished gold, 
And how they awaken the robins, 
And bid the roses unfold. 


Never were nooks of beauty, 
In all this world of ours, 

Like those where the summer sunshine 
Gladdens the wayside flowers; 

Oh, I love the rare exotics 
Of the city gardens fair, 

But the wildflowers of nature’s garden 
Hold a beauty more sweet and rare. 


We may live in the busy city, 
We may love the peopled street, 
Where the branches of elm and maple 
In shadow and sunshine meet; 
But there ever will be a longing, 
As pitiable as vain, 
For the old oak in the pasture 
And the elm tree in the lane. 


O homesick heart in the city! 
Even here is the Father’s love; 

The same green earth is beneath you 
And the same sweet stars above; 

In our dreams we still may linger 
At the parting of the ways 

Where we left the friends and the roses, 
And the haleyon summer days. 


O the pastures of purple heather, 
And the fields of clover blooms! 
O the brook with its avens and laurel 
And its sweet wild-rose perfumes! 
Tonight, in my dreams, I follow 
The thrush and the robin’s wing, 
Till in the haunts of childhood 
I gather the flowers of spring. 





EUGENE E. REED 
of Manchester 
Democratic Candidate for Congress, First New Hampshire District 





lcugene Ib. Reed 


Democratic Nominee for Congress from the First New 
Hampshire District 


Eugene E. Reed was born in 
Manchester, April 23, 1866, and was 
educated in the Manchester schools. 
He learned the mason’s trade with 
his brother, William A. Reed, sub- 
sequently entering the firm of W. A. 
& E. E. Reed. His health failing, he 
turned to telegraphy, entering the 
railroad service and advancing in it 
until he became a despatcher at the 
Concord and afterwards at the Man- 
chester office. 

In 1899 he was elected alderman 
from Ward 10, Manchester. The 
next election saw him returned to 
the board. In 1903 he was nominated 
for mayor of the city and elected by 
a lead of 1,191 votes over his Repub- 
lican opponent. Three times he has 
been reélected, the last time by a 
margin of 1,587 votes. 

When he was first elected mayor 
the tax rate in Manchester was $2.25 
on $100; and the average rate for six 
years preceding had been $2.02. 
Under six years of his administration 
the average was $1.96, a reduction of 
6 per cent. for the entire period— a 
pretty good dividend on a business 
administration,”’ as the saving to the 
city taxpayers has been described. 

Under his administration not one 
dollar’s worth of new bonds was is- 
sued in this period. During his 
fourth term as mayor—which will be 
concluded on the first Tuesday in 
January, 1911,—an issue of bonds for 


$100,000 has been passed over his 
veto. 

In all his inaugurals he has likened 
the affairs of the City of Manchester 
to those of a mammoth business 
corporation and has advocated and 
religiously adhered to the pay-as-you- 
go policy and the exercise of wise 
economy. The _ splendid financial 
credit that the city of Manchester 
enjoys at the present day is due in no 
small degree to the wisdom and 
efficiency of Mayor Reed. 

He is the New Hampshire member 
of the Democratic national committee. 
He was chairman of the state delega- 
tion at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Denver in 1908, at which 
he was a member of the committee | 
on resolutions. He took a prominent 
part in the convention proceedings, 
making two speeches. 

He was nominated for Congress 
without opposition. 

He is a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, the Red Men, the Grange, 
the Eagles, the New England Order 
of Protection, the Manchester His- 
torical Society, the Calumet Club, of 
which he is a past president, and the 
Derryfield Club of Manchester, and 
the Boston Athletic Association. He 
is an attendant at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Manchester. 

He married Cora L. Fox, a former 
schoolmate. They have one son, 
Royden Eugene Reed. 





HENRY H. METCALF 
of Concord 


Democratic Candidate for Congress, Second New Hampshire District 
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Democratic Candidate for Congress in the Second New 
Hampshire District 


Henry Harrison Metcalf was born 
in Newport, N. H., April 7, 1841. 

He was reared to farm life; was 
educated in the public and private 
schools of Sullivan County and Mount 
Cesar Seminary at Swanzey; studied 
law with Hon. Edmund Burke of 
Newport and at Michigan University 
Law School, from which he was 
graduated in 1865; admitted to the 
bar at Newport in August, 1866. 


He entered journalism as editor of 
the White Mountain Republic at 
Littleton in 1867, and became political 
editor of The People, at Concord, in 
1868, continuing four years. He was 
editor and proprietor of the White 
Mountain Republic, 1872 to 1874; 
editor and publisher of the Dover 
Press from 1874 to 1879; managing 
editor of the Manchester Daily Union 
from 1879 to 1882; editor of The 
People and New Hampshire Patriot 
from 1882 to 1892, since which time 
he has been editorial writer and 
correspondent for New Hampshire, 
Boston and New York papers. 

He established the Granite Monthly 
at Dover in 1877, and has since been 
its editor at various periods. He is 
now its editor and manager. 


He has always been a Democrat 
and interested in the work of the 
party. He was a member of every 
Democratic state convention from 
1867 to 1908; secretary of the state 
committee in 1869 and 1870; delegate 
to St. Louis convention in 1876; for 
some time secretary and also chair- 
man of the Concord Democratic 
city committee; president of state 
convention in May, 1900. He has 
been the party’s candidate for register 


of deeds, mayor, state senator, state 
treasurer, and secretary of state. 

He is a Universalist and present 
moderator of the parish of the White 
Memorial Church of Concord; served 
seven years as superintendent of the 
Sunday School, and is vice-president 
of the New Hampshire Universalist 
Convention. 

He has been active in the Grange 
for a quarter of a century, being a 
charter member and first lecturer of 
Capital Grange, Concord, -of which 
he is the present master; served 
eleven years as lecturer of Merrimack 
County Pomona Grange and. six 
years as lecturer of the State Grange. 

He is a charter member and past 
regent of Granite State Council, 
Royal Arcanum; a charter member of 
the Grand Council and a member of 
its committee on laws. He is also 
a member and the historian of the 
New Hampshire Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

He has long been prominent in 
board of trade work, having served 
fourteen years as secretary of the 
Concord Board of Trade (formerly 
the Commercial Club) and several 
years past as secretary of the state 
board. 

He married, December 18, 1869, 
Mary Jane Jackson of Littleton. 
They have two sons, Harry B., of 
the editorial staff of the Boston 
American, and Edmund B., of the 
Boston Traveler; and one daughter, 
Laura P., wife of Harlan C. Pearson 
of the Concord Monitor and Statesman. 

He was nominated for Congress 
without opposition, by the Demo- 
crats of the Second district at the 
recent primary election. 








llave You leard Pan? 


By Emily E. Cole 


Have you heard Pan piping on his reeds, 
Piping to the Nymphs upon the meads, 
Dancing where the laughing Satyr leads, 
Piping, ever piping on his reeds? 
Hear their laughter, sweet and shriil, 
Where Pan leads them, piping still, 
As they gayly follow after, 
Ever mocking with their laughter. 

Have you heard Pan piping on his reeds? 


Have you heard Pan piping in the wood, 
Piping in a reckless, frolic mood; 
Piping to the Dryads ’mong the trees, 
Swinging, swaying lightly with the breeze? 
How the Dryads swing and sway 
As the airs around them play, 
And their laughter. soft and mellow, 
Mocks the merry, lazy fellow. 

Have you heard Pan piping on his reeds? 


Have you heard Pan piping in the hills, 
Piping to the Nymphs beside the rills, 
Piping as they dance and gayly sing, 
Swaying in a mystic, mazy ring? 
Through the measures of the dance, 
Merry Nymphs, with rogueish glance, 
Mock the music of this fellow 
With their laughter, low and mellow. 

Have you heard Pan piping on his reeds? 


There'll Come A Time 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


The daylight fades and soft the twilight falls; 
The sweet, glad day is dying, sure but slow; 

The darksome night will soon within its walls 
Imprison far from view the sun’s bright glow. 


But, up beyond the dark, beyond the night, 
Life’s glad sun shines with never ending rays, 

With rays that bid us strive with all our might 
And not lose heart however dark the days. 


So let us always keep our cheer and hope, 
Where’er we are—in home or foreign clime 
And let us not give up and sadly mope, 
For sure, beyond a doubt, ‘‘ There’ll come a time.” 











Old Croydon and Its “Old Home Day” 


By An Occasional Contributor 











Spectacle Pond, Croydon Village and Croydon Mountain 


The little town of Croydon, in 
Sullivan County, widely known, of 
late, from the fact that a goodly 
share of its territory is embraced 
within the limits of Blue Mountain 
or Corbin’s Park—the largest private 
park in America—and as having been 
the home of the leading character 
in’ Winston Churchill’s alleged novel, 
“Coniston,”’ although now inhabited 
by scarcely three hundred people, 
was once a prosperous community of 
more than a thousand souls. Settled 
in 1766, it had attained such growth 
that more than fifty men went out 
from its borders to fight in the war 
for American independence, and al- 
though its population had fallen 
materially from the 1060 shown by 
the census of 1820, it retained enough 
so that it sent out an even larger 
number to fight the battles of the 
Union in the Civil War. 

They were a sturdy race of men 
who settled under old ‘Croydon 
Mountain,”’ and, whether at home 
or abroad, their descendants, have 
performed well their part in the 
great fields of human endeavor. Out 
of a rocky and stubborn soil the early 
settlers and their sons gained support 
for themselves and their families, 


and, in their honest toil, gained the 
blessing of self-respect and a title to 
the world’s regard. While those at 
home have well sustained the credit 
of the town, there have gone abroad 
many sons of old Croydon who have 
achieved success for themselves and 
honor for their native town as well. 
Among them may be named, the late 
Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., of Boston, 
a most eminent Baptist divine; Rev. 
Luther J. Fletcher, Rev. Austin 
Putnam, Rev. James W. Putnam; 
Judge Jonas Cutting of the Supreme 
Court of Maine, Hon. William P. 
Wheeler of Keene, Hon. Levi W. 
Barton, Hon. George F. Putnam, and 
other successful lawyers; Dr. Horace 
Powers of Vermont, Dr. Daniel C. 
Powers of Michigan, Dr. William 
F. Cooper of New York, Dr. Griswold 
W. Wheeler of Missouri, Dr. Solomon 
M. Whipple of New London, father 
of the brilliant Boston lawyer of the 
present day—Sherman L. Whipple, 
Dr. Sherman Cooper of Claremont, 
Dr. Marshall Perkins of Marlow, 
and many more physicians of ‘note. 
Allof these have passed away; as have 
Timothy C. Eastman, father of the 
American export beef trade, Gershom 
Powers, congressman from New York, 
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Stillman Humphrey, mayor of Con- 
cord; Orra Crosby, Vermont judge 
and banker, and many other men of 











Hon. William P. Wheeler 


note born in the good old town; but 
not a few sons of a later generation 
still maintain the honor of their birth- 
place in various fields of effort beyond 
her borders, among whom may be 
named George E. Putnam and Cyrus 
Barton of Lowell, Mass., Prof. Rufus 
Barton of Windsor, Vt., Hubbard A. 
Barton, Dr. J. L. Cain and Henry 
Sawyer of Newport, Stillman H. 
Baker of Hillsborough, Francis Cut- 
ting of New York, and many more. 
On June 13, 1866, the centennial 
of the settlement of Croydon was 
duly celebrated, at a grand out-door 
meeting near the old church at the 
“Four Corners,” the early center of 
the town’s civil and religious life. 
Nearly three thousand people were 
in attendance. The grand proces- 
sion was marshaled by Capt. Nathan 
Hall, and the Croydon band, led by 
Baldwin Humphrey, furnished music. 
Col. Otis Cooper, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, called 
the assemblage to order, and the Hon. 
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William P. Wheeler of Keene served 
as president of the day. The oration 
was given by Rev. Baron Stow, D. 
D., of Boston, and remarks were 
called out from a number of distin- 
guished sons of Croydon at home and 
abroad. A poem was also read, 
which had been written for the oc- 
casion by that gifted daughter of 
Croydon, Augusta Cooper Bristol. 
A full account of this celebration, 
with the addresses given and letters 
read, was subsequently published by 
Col. Edmund Wheeler of Newport, 
a native of the town, who appended 
thereto, many biographical sketches 
of Croydon men, and notes of family 
history, with other data of local in- 
terest, making a volume of about 175 
pages in all, which is the nearest ap- 
proach to a history of the town that 
has ever been issued. 

In 1892 an “Old People’s’ Associa- 
tion” was organized in Croydon, the 
first meeting being held June 30 of 
that year, with a sermon by Rev. 
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John Wildey, in the Congregational 
church at the East Village, followed 
by a collation in the town hall, near 
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by, and an afternoon session in the 
church, at which an historical address 
was given by Rev. Moses T. Runnells. 
Meetings of this Association were 
held, annually, until 1900, alternating 
between the East Village and the 
“Flat,” so called, in the lower part 
of the town. 


In March, 1900, it was voted at 
the annual town meeting to appro- 
priate the sum of $25 for the proper 
observance of “Old Home Day,” in 
accordance with the recommendation 
of Governor Rollins to the towns 
throughout the state, and the first 
meeting under such arrangement was 
‘held on August 14 of that year. Once 
in every three years since, the Old 
Home Day festival has been observed, 
the last observance being the present 
year, on Tuesday, August 23, at the 
East Village, when there was a gath- 
ering nearly filling the church, many 
sons and daughters of the old town, 
from abroad, returning for the oc- 
casion. S. W. Gilman, president of 
the association, presided, and ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Noble Fisk 
of Grantham, a former pastor, Hon. 
Jesse M. Barton of Newport and 
Mrs. Mary M. Sibley, also of New- 
port, a daughter of Croydon, the 
latter being the principal address, 


decidedly reminiscent in character 
and listened to with intense interest 
by all present. Letters from natives 
and former residents, unable to be 
present, were read by the secretary, 
Mrs. Fred W. Putnam. Following is 


Mrs. Srptey’s ADDRESS: 


Upon a mountain height, far from the sea, 
I found a shell, 

And to my listening ear this lonely thing 

Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing— 
Ever a tale of ocean seemed to tell. 


Strange, wasit not? Far from its native deep 
One song it sang; 

Sang of the awful mysteries of the tide, 

Sang of the restless sea, profound and wide— 
Ever with echoes of the ocean rang. 
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And as the shell upon the mountain height 
Sang of the sea, 

So do I ever, leagues and leagues away— 

So do I ever, wandering where I may, 
Sing, O my home! sing, O my home! of thee! 


Thus do the wanderers from Old 
Croydon sing—sing of the - sunrise 
upon the mountains, the beautiful 
vales, the rock-ribbed hills and the 
sparkling waters. 

The happy years of my childhood 
were spent in a valley to the west- 


Mrs. Mary M. Sibley 


ward, with Croydon Mountain on 
the one side and the Pinnacle on the 
other. The birds and flowers were my 
companions by day; mists, shadows 
and stars by night. 

The people of this vicinity were 
remarkable for their industry, perse- 
verence and frugality, a priceless in- 
heritance from their forefathers. 

What I have to say, today, will be 
reminiscent—not of the remarkable 
people who have gone out from you, 
but the remarkable people who have 
remained. The people of this town 
were remarkable for their wit, humor 
and love of their native town. 

It is of some of those sayings and 
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doings that I shall tell you, as I have 
been told or have remembered them. 

In this valley where I lived, almost 
in the shadow of the Pinnacle, stood 
a magnificent church—a remarkable 
piece of architecture. Those sturdy 
people gave of their hard-earned dol- 
lars to erect this house made with 
hands but sacred in the sight of God, 
and above the pulpit was inscribed 
this very motto,* ‘Holiness unto the 
Lord’”’; but the spirit of unrest was 
on the people and they turned their 
faces to the westward to found new 
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The old church stood for many 
years, a silent witness against the 
people; but now no trace remains 
visible, though a few of us carry its 
likeness engraven on.our hearts. 

After this time, the Congregation- 
alists, few in number, held meetings 
in the school house. Well do I re- 
member Mr. Seth Littlefield pitching 
the tune and Mrs. John Cooper tak- 
ing the leading part. For want of 
support, these meetings, too, were 
given up, and the only services ever 
after held in the western part of this 

















Town Hall and Church, Croydon, N. H. 


homes and erect new churches. The 
beloved pastor, Priest Haven passed 
away; the church became weakened; 
dissensions crept in and, as a result, 
this church in which we are now was 
built and the old church became a 
target for the small boy. In the 
year 1860, service was held in it for 
the last time. The Rev. Austin Put- 
nam was in town and he was anxious 
to call the beloved people together 
again, so he swept and put it in order, 
as best he could, and announced a 
date for service. People came from 
all sides and filled the church to over- 
flowing. I attended that service. 


town were by the Millerites, for a 
short time only. 

Many stories were told of Priest 
Haven, and my mother told me the 
two following. Priest Haven once 
had occasion to speak to the boys 
on account of noise, and said he hoped 
they would be more quiet next Sab- 
bath. A Mr. Sherman, who always 
sat in church with a red handkerchief 
over his head, jumped to his feét and 
shouted, “Gals bad as boys,” and no 
doubt they were. 

One morning there appeared before 
Priest Haven, in his study, his wife 
and son. The son had refused to 


*This motto, arranged in a semi-circle, in large gilt letters, over the pulpit in the old church at the “Four 
Corners,”’ was preserved when the old chureh was torn down, and put up in the new church at the East Village. 
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obey his mother. Mrs. Haven stated 
the case, and asked her husband’s 
advice. He looked at them over 
his spectacles for some minutes and 
then said: ‘‘Ahem! Madam, have you 
tried your slipper?”’ 

What a good wholesome suggestion! 
I wish all slippers might be kept for 
just such a purpose at the present 
time. 

The following story was told me 
by John Cooper: In those good old 
days it was considered a sin to go 
courting on the Sabbath, but a cer- 
tain young man did, and a church 
meeting was called to turn him from 
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holding a mirror. The night was 
old, their fun exhausted and they 
were about to retire, when Mr. Barton 
proposed that each should take a 
piece of chalk and write his or her 
name upon the outside of the house 
under their respective windows. It 
was supposed that each would dream 
whose name might be written there 
also. The chalk was passed around. 
Heracelas Darling, a carpenter work- 
ing for Mr. Barton, took a piece, as 
did the rest. Mr. Darling slept in 
an open chamber. His tool chest 
stood near the head of his bed and 
on the cover he wrote his name. 








Main Street, Croydon, N. H. 


his erring ways; but the young man 
denied the heinous charge. The next 
day, a man in talking it over with 
Priest Haven said, ‘‘Do you consider 
it wrong to lie about going courting?” 
The priest said, ‘Well, I don’t know 
as it is right to lie about it, but I be- 
lieve they generally do.” 

The following story was also told 
me by Mr. Cooper: “A party of 
young people assembled for a frolic 
on Hallowe’en night. They were the 
guests of your great-uncle, Carlton 
Barton and wife, a newly wedded 
couple. They had tried all the tricks 
they could think of, from throwing 
a ball of yarn into a well and winding 
it out to going down stairs backward 


“In the morning, they all assembled 
to tell their dreams, true and other- 
wise. The carpenter’s was as follows: 
‘Upon retiring for the night, I sank 
into a sweet and dreamless sleep, 
from which I seemed to be aroused by 
the sound of sweet, low singing like 
a mother’s lullaby, gradually coming 
near and nearer, changing into a wild 
ecstacy of song, which in turn floated 
up beyond the stars and told of our 
Redeemer’s love. As the music died 


away, the door opened and Mrs. 
Barton, clad in the vestments of an 
angel, shedding a holy radiance about 
her, approached. Stretching out her 
arms toward me she pointed upward 
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and, floating backward, passed out 
as she came, and all was dark.’ 

“This was only a dream, but it 
never was to be forgotten, for within 
three days, the carpenter and Mrs. 
Barton were both lying dead in that 
house, being the first of eighteen vic- 
tims of the spotted fever scourge in 
1813.” 

My earliest remembranee was of 
the Civil War. Charles Stockwell, 
son of Washington and Philena Stock- 
well, was mortally wounded in the 
Battle of Fredericksburg, and later 
in the month of May was brought 
North for burial. I distinctly re- 
member standing on a chair and see- 
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cient unto himself. He lived with 
his wife and his books in a world of 
his own, an example of Godliness to 
his fellow-man. He had a story for 
every occasion and never tired of 
telling the following about his wife, 
and she enjoyed it as much as he: 

After church service was discon- 
tinued at Four Corners, they came 
here to church. Not having a team, 
they walked. One morning they 
were late and Mr. Cooper hurried 
his wife considerably in getting ready. 
After they were seated in this church, 
Mrs. Cooper put her feet out in front 
of her to rest, when, lo! she had on 
one Sunday boot—and one old slip- 











Putnam Farm—Formerly Home of Hon, Lemuel P. Cooper 


ing the procession, headed by a brass 
band, pass by. I do not remember 
going to the cemetery but can recall 
being held in someone’s. arms and 
looking around on that sea of faces 
and seeing a woman, the mother, 
sitting on the side of the grave gazing 
down on the face of her first-born, 
sacrificed to preserve a nation’s honor. 
I have since thought, fortunate wom- 
an! to be able to lay her dead with 
kindred dust. 

Of all the people who lived in that 
part of the town, John and Mary 
Cooper had the most influence. I 
have often said they were the only 
people I ever knew who lived Chris- 
tian lives. John Cooper needed no 
outside amusement. He was suffi- 


per. He said, his sides shaking with 
laughter, “‘her feet disappeared from 
sight with the rapidity of lightning 
and I firmly resolved never to hurry 
Mary again.” 

Thus John and Mary Cooper, toil- 
ing for their daily bread, teaching 
and otherwise assisting the children 
of that vicinity, traveled along life’s 
rough highway, and are now sleeping 
in the shadow of Croydon Mountain, 
but I firmly believe their spirits are 
in the broad fields of Paradise. 

If one had taken a walk around 
under Croydon Mountain on a rainy 
day, enough folklore could have been 
gathered to fill a book. John and 
Caleb Barton were both fun-loving 
men and never lost an opportunity 
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to tell a good story. The following is 
one told by Caleb Barton of a woman 
who moved into his neighborhood. 
She often came to Mr. Barton’s to 
get him to do errands for her when 
he went to Newport village. One 
day she appeared with a gallon jug 
to get him to buy for her ten cents 
worth of molasses. He disliked to 
buy such a small quantity, but, being 
a kind-hearted man, he would not 
refuse. He went to Mr. Barnard 
in his plight who put in considerably 
more molasses than the ten’ cents 
would pay for. When Mr. Barton 
arrived home Mrs. I. came for the 
molasses. She lifted the jug, took 
out the stopple, shook it near her 
ear and finally said that she didn’t 
want to accuse anyone of stealing, 
but someone had made a good thing 
out of it! 

At the age of nine years, I crossed 
the hill to the east and came into 
this valley to attend school. It was 
a beautiful valley, apparent even to 
my childish eyes. Today, as I gaze 
down upon it, I exclaim within my- 
self, “O Jethro Bass and beautiful 
Coniston Water!’ The teacher of 
the school at that time was Florette 
Powers, and no doubt there are many 
here who remember the song she 
used to sing at the close of the after- 
noon session. 


‘*We all love the school room, 
We all love its joys, 
We all love to 
the boys, 
Have a good time and not make a noise. 
Be good. Be happy and gay.” 


meet with the girls and 


One day, as I reached the corner 


near the Ruel Durkee place, I met 
him and his good wife Polly, driving. 
He was dressed as we always saw 
him, and had the red splices which 
he continually jerked to keep the 
old horse moving. His wife sat by 
his side, a sight to my childish eyes. 
I remember her dress in its minutest 
detail. The dress was white and 
close fitting. The hat was also 
white, rather broad in the brim with 
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medium low crown. She was dressed 
fifty years in advance of the styles 
prevailing in Croydon. I think if 
she should walk in here today she 
would not look out of style. 

When I was a small child, my 
father was sick and Doctor Barton 
was called. Well do I remember 
just how he looked, swinging up the 
path with that old medicine chest 
in hand. No word was spoken until 
the patient had been attended to; 
then he unbent a little and spoke of 
the warm weather we were having, 
something unusual in November. 
He said it was due to the Gulf Stream 











Glidden Bridge 


which for some unknown reason had 
been turned from its usual course 
and was now flowing five hundred 
miles nearer the coast than formerly. 
He said he thought it authentic for 
he heard the story in Grantham, 
yesterday. That peculiar smile, 
which you all remember, played over 
his face for an instant, then he was 
gone, swinging down the path as he 
came—a man with a _ remarkable 
mind. — 

No. coroner’s inquest, no trial by 
jury ever sifted evidence or balanced 
probabilities, as the men who gathered 
at Dunbar’s store on a rainy day; but 
they had to be particular to adhere 
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to the truth in every respect for there 
was one behind the counter or even 
the alert if they made a mistake to 
correct them, or jog their memory 
with these words; ‘Yes ’tis.”’ “No 
tain’t.”’ “Guess not.’”’ The following 
is one of the rainy day stories: The 
worthies were discussing the age of 
Mr. Patten, of which no authentic 
record existed. One man said, he 
“didn’t know how old Mr. Patten 
was, but he did know that when 
Christopher Columbus _ discovered 
America he found Patten on the 
Washburn meadow in Springfield, 
haying. 

Do any of you remember a certain 
freshet about thirty-eight years ago? 
These same men of whom I have 
spoken, were gathered, as usual, at 
the store. As the day advanced 
the water rose higher and higher. 
Mr. Ferry was the only one who had 
to cross the river to get home. When 
it came time for him to seek the bosom 
of his family, his colleagues tried to 
dissuade him from making the at- 
tempt, but all in vain. His friends 
wrung his hand in parting, never 
expecting to see him again, and even 
the old white horse seemed to under- 
stand and waved his tail in farewell; 
but Mr. Ferry’s weight proved of 
value for it kept the wagon on the 
bridge and the old white horse bore 
him safely over. 

At a choir rehearsal one night, the 
members were trying to jolly Wel- 
come Partridge about getting thrown 
off the mowing machine that day. 
Mr. Partridge said, “It was no such 
a thing, but circumstances were such 
that I was obliged to get off right then 
and there.”’ 

In the store at Croydon Flat sat 
another just such tribunal as in this 
place. One time they were discuss- 
ing the bravery of people. Philemon 
Humphrey stoutly maintained that 
the Halls would be the best soldiers. 
They all wanted to know his reason. 
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“Why,” said he, “they would have 
to fight for they would be too lazy 
to run.” 


How trim and stately those homes 
of old, on Croydon Flat! The Put- 
nams, the Humphreys, the Halls, 
the Browns, the Goldthwaits. But 
with one or two exceptions, they have 
taken the long journey! 

I should like to speak of all those 
remarkable people of old, but time 
prevents. I just want to call atten- 
tion to some of the people as they sat 
in this church. Over there Doctor 
Hall in white vest and _ ponder- 
ous watch chain—a handsome man. 
Alonzo Allen, tall and majestic. In 
the very back seat, Nathaniel Nelson. 
The families of George W. Dunbar, 
O. C. Forehand, Wallace Davis, Da- 
vid Rawson, Warren Bartlett, Jona- 
than Wheeler, George W. Cain and 
Aunt Anne and numerous others. 
Up in the gallery, E. D. Comings’ 
family; Hubbard Cooper and Ada; 
Mrs. John Harding; Mrs. Brown, 
Dana and Clara; Welcome Partridge 
and family, and many others. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Milestone; 

Is the central point, from which he measures 
every distance 

Through the gateways of the world around 
him. 


In his farthest wanderings still he sees it 

Hears the talking flame, the answering night- 
wind, 

As he heard them 

When he sat with those who were, but are not. 


Happy he whom neither wealth nor fashion, 


Nor march of encroaching city, 


Drives an exile 
From the hearth of his ancestral homestead. 


We may build more splendid habitations, 

Fill our rooms with painting and with sculp- 
tures, 

But we cannot 

Buy with gold the old associations. 














David Bowdoin Plumer 


By A. W. 


Well up toward the head of the 
list in relative importance among 
business enterprises in this country 
stands the conduct of resort hotels, 
the field of operation reaching from 
the White Mountains and the lakes 
and forests of Maine to the everglades 
of Florida and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coasts. And in the 
long lists of those managing resort 
hotels, one, the subject of this sketch, 
who went out from the old town of 
Alexandria in the Granite State, has 
worked out for himself a high stand- 
ing, readily admitted and everywhere 
known within that field. 

David Bowdoin Plumer was born 
in Alexandria in 1853. There was 
Huguenot blood in the family veins, 
with an hereditary spur toward the 
best education permitted by self-help 
and the opportunities of those days. 
One of five children, the boy’s early 
life included work on the home farm 
and regular attendance at the dis- 
trict school, which in those days of 
large families had quite a regular en- 
rollment of thirty to forty scholars. 
Later he went to the high school in 
Bristol, but when sixteen went to 
work for E. 8. Foster, druggist, in 
that village, learning something of 
telegraphy. After a year’s work 
there, a wish to learn more of the key 
took him to a place at one of the Old 
Northern telegraph desks in Hill’s 
express office in Manchester. In 
the course of two years as operator 
he was transferred to offices in Nash- 
ua, Bath, Me., and back to Man- 
chester, giving up the work in 1872 
and re-entering the high school at 
Bristol. From that school he en- 
tered New Hampton Institution, 
from which he graduated in the 
class of 1875. 

It was while at New Hampton that, 
in common with hundreds of students 
from the higher schools of New Eng- 
land, the subject of this sketch began 
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his hotel career, going in 1873 to the 
Crawford House for his early training 
under the late C. H. Merrill, one of 
the oldest and best resort hotel men 
known in this country. Young 
Plumer served under the Crawford 
House management seven summers, 
advancing from the place of table 
waiter to second head, under Dr. O. 
S. Marden, now editor of Success 
Magazine, and later to that of head. 
Frank Munsey, of present magazine 
fame, was among those student as- 
sociates in hotel work, and John An- 
derson, now manager of the Mount 
Washington at Bretton Woods, was 
the first ticket agent at Crawford’s 
when the railroad was extended to 
that point. 

But those years were not all sum- 
mer season years. In 1876, following 
graduation, Mr. Plumer taught the 
winter school at Franconia village, 
teaching in subsequent winters a 
boys’ school at Pigeon Cove, Mass., 
at Gorham, Me., and at Newtown 
Academy, in Connecticut. During 
these years of hotel summers and 
school-teaching winters, the law ap- 
pealed to him as a profession, and 
two winters were given up to reading, 
first in the office of S. K. Mason, in 
Bristol, and later with Jonathan 
Smith ard Briggs & Huse, in Man- 
chester. With the work of these 
two winters the law was definitely 
given up and he made his choice of 
a hotel career. 

From the Crawford House he went 
with O. 8S. Marden to the Ocean 
View Hotel at Block Island, advanc- 
ing from the place of head waiter 
to an office position; in 1884 he went 
as assistant manager with Gen. M. 
C. Wentworth to the Laurel House 
at Lakewood, N. J., being made man- 
ager of the house the following year. 
Lakewood men formed the Jefferson 
Hotel and Land Company at Jeffer- 
son, N. H., in 1889, and Mr. Plumer 
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was made general manager, retaining 
there a connection of thirteen years 
during which the Waumbek Hotel 
was brought to a leading position 
among White Mountain houses. 
Lakewood continued to be his point 
of winter engagement until 1892, 
when he resigned from management 
there andwent to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
as manager of Lookout Inn. He re- 
mained there but one winter, coming 
back to Lakewood as assistant treas- 
urer of the Lakewood Hotel and Land 
Association, which then operated 
both the Laurel House and the Lau- 
rel-in the-Pines. He again took the 
management of the Laurel House 
the following year, and a little later 
the general management of both 
houses. In 1902, after resigning 
from the conduct of the Waumbek 
at Jefferson, he was made general 
manager of the New Monmouth at 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J., retaining 
that connection one summer, and in 
the following year resigned from sum- 
mer and winter houses to take the 
management of Briarcliff Lodge at 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., as an all- 
the-year proposition. His work 
there was for four years one of large 
development, commanding all his 
time, and developing a spring, sum- 
mer and fall season business. In 
1909 he accepted the management 
of Hotel Green at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, a large winter season house, 
and the following summer took on 
associate relations with Col. Charles 
H. Greenleaf in the conduct of the 
New Profile House in the White 
Mountains. He is now identified 
with these three widely separated 
resort hotels, among the best known 
houses of the country, and the con- 
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nection of his name with any hotel 
enterprise is accepted as the synonym 
of careful, safe conduct among resort 
patrons generally. 

Mr. Plumer married Miss Francena 
Emerson, daughter of the late Rev. 
and Mrs. Joseph C. Emerson, at 
Manchester, N. H., in 1882. They 
have one son, Bowdoin, who is now 
in his junior year at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Love for the old home place 
near the Bristol line in Alexandria 
has led, all through the years of a 
busy hotel life, to the purchase, bit 
by bit, of the lands round about and 
including that property, and land 
and buildings have been steadily 
improved and thrown into farm opera- 
tion. Whenever escape from hotel 
responsibility is possible Mr. Plumer 
goes there for the quiet and rest his 
hills afford, where beauty of scenery 
never palls. A deep love of, and 
critical taste in, music has made him 
always a student and worker along 
vocal lines, and wherever the point 
of his hotel connection has located 
him, his interest has promoted the 
best and highest possibilities of church 
music, while his personal and finan- 
cial help has always been generously 
ready for educational work, library 
interests, and good citizenship gener- 
ally. The list of young men and 
women whom hehas helped toadvance- 
ment would be a long one, and his 
personal interest for those in his em- 
ploy is as keen as for those who are 
regularly entertained in his hotels. 

Mr. Plumer is a member of the 
Episcopal Church, the Society of 
Colonial Wars of New Jersey, the 
Sons of the Revolution of New York, 
the Huguenot Society of New York, 
and the Aldine Club of New York. 


appiness 
By Georgiana Rogers 


Happiness is a coy maiden— 
Seek her and she will fly away, 
But, skip right along by Duty’s song, 
And, ere you know it, she has come to stay. 





The Roman Farmer 


By Fred Myron Colby 


{Read before Merrimack County Pomona Grange, at Warner, September 16, 1910. ] 


It will always be interesting, it 
seems to me, to know how the nations 
of antiquity tilled and sowed and har- 
vested, what crops they cultivated, 
how they lived and dressed, and what 
was the character of their home life. 
In the Bible we get picturesque 
glimpses of the rural life of the an- 
cient Hebrews, but they are but 
glimpses interesting and invaluable 
indeed, but still incomplete. The 
paintings and the sculptures on the 
monuments of Egypt give us a some- 
what better idea of farm life and hus- 
bandry among that remarkable 
people, but is unsatisfactory in many 
respects. The unrivalled literature 
of Greece afford us little information 
regarding the practical details of her 
agriculture. The Greeks were more 
commercial and literary; still among 
the hills and valleys of Hellas there 
lived small agricultural communities 
the story of whose life and manners 
would make delightful reading if we 
only knew the homely details. Of 
farming among the Romans we know 
a great deal more, and the knowledge 
we have of their rural affairs gives 
confirmation to the ancient saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 

In the story of Cincinnatus we get 
one of our earliest glimpses of the 
Roman farmer and of Roman farm 
life. The hero is seen standing be- 
side his plow, bareheaded, dressed 
only in a simple tunic belted at the 
waist, and a pair of high buskins or 
boots upon his feet. His yoke of 
oxen are of the small Tuscan breed. 
The plow consists of a beam to which 
the yoke is attached, a handle or 
cross piece by which the plowman 
holds the share fixed into a share 
beam, two mold boards, a coulter and 
a wheel—the same rude implement 
that is in use in Italy to-day. In the 
distance, on the sunny hillside, you 


see his farm house, a low, thatched- 
roofed structure of wood. The porch 
is wide and open, the windows are 
latticed. The farmer’s wife is seen 
standing in the doorway, with a child 
in her arms. A half-dressed, robust 
boy is chasing the chickens and geese 
from the front yard. It is a picture 
at once idyllic and picturesque, and 
only to be found among a people 
with that reverent love for agriculture 
which the Romans had. 

Cincinnatus and Cato were the 
typical Roman farmers. But every 
citizen of Rome was a farmer, at 
least, in the early ages of her history. 
No greater praise could be bestowed 
upon an ancient Roman than to give 
him the name of a good husbandman. 
They were an agricultural race, and 
all their early legends had some con- 
nection with the land. Their fabled 
founders were shepherds; when Hor- 
atius saved Rome from Porsenna he 
was rewarded with a gift of as much 
land as a yoke of oxen could draw a 
plow round in the course of a day. 
Many of the noblest families derived 
their names from the fact that an 
early ancestor had been a successful 
cultivator of a particular grain or 
vegetable, notably the Lentuli, 
Fabii, Pisones, and even Cicero 
whose progenitor is said to have 
raised vetches for the market. 

The words which Cicero puts into 
the mouth of Cato give a fine picture 
of the ancient Roman enthusiasm in 
agriculture—“I come now to the 
pleasures of husbandry, in which I 
vastly delight. They are not inter- 
rupted by old age, and they seem to 
me to be pursuits in which a wise 
man’s life should be spent. The 
earth does not rebel against au- 
thority; it never gives back but with 
usury what it receives. The gains of 
husbandry are not what exclusively 
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commend it. I am charmed with the 
nature and productive virtues of the 
soil. Can those old men be called 
unhappy who delight in the culti- 
vation of the soil? In my opinion 
there can be no happier life, not only 
because the tillage of the soil is salu- 
tary to all, but from the pleasure it 
yields.. The whole establishment of 
a good and assiduous husbandman is 
stored with wealth; it abounds with 
kids and pigs, with lambs and poultry, 
with milk, with cheese, with honey. 
Nothing can be more profitable, 
nothing more beautiful, than a well 
cultivated farm.” 

The state allotted to every citizen 
a tract of land. Seven acres were 
considered enough for a farm. Ata 
later age the citizen was permitted to 
hold a greater number of acres, but 
the idea remained paramount that 
small farms were best. “Our ances- 
tors,’ says Cato, “‘ regarded it as a 
grand point of husbandry not to have 
too much land in one farm, for they 
considered that more profit came by 
holding little and tilling it well.” 
And Virgil says, “The farmer may 
praise large estates, but let him culti- 
vate a small one.” 

The Roman farmer paid much at- 
tention to the rearing of stock, the 
planting of orchards, and fully under- 
stood the difference of soils and their 
adaptation to particular crops. He 
usually plowed his land four times a 
year, he saved and used his manure 
with care, and only in his failure to 
apply the mechanical forces of nature 
to his agricultural operations did he 
fall much behind the moderns in his 
science of farming. What the an- 
cient Roman tiller of the soil most 
needed were suitable farming imple- 
ments; in this matter we are greatly 
their superiors. 

Roman husbandry was mainly oc- 
cupied with the culture of the cere- 
als. The grain cultivated consisted 
especially of wheat and barley, with 
considerable spelt and millet, turnips, 
radishes, garlic and poppies were also 
grown, and particularly as fodder for 
cattle—lupines, beans, peas, vetches 
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and other leguminous plants. Ordi- 
narily the seed was sown in the au- 
tumn, but in exceptional cases in the 
spring. Considerable attention was 
paid to irrigation and draining, and 
drainage by means of covered ditches 
was in use at an early age. Meadows 
also for supplying hay were in vogue, 
and even in Cato’s time those were 
irrigated artificially. Of equal, if not 
of greater economic importance to 
their grain and vegetables were the 
products of the vine and of the olive 
tree. The former were grown in 
vine-yards which were the adjuncts 
of every farm; their olive trees were 
often planted among the growing 
crops. Figs, apples, pears, and after 
the time of Lucullus, cherries, were 
cultivated to a large extent. 

Many glimpses into their methods 
of cultivation are found in the works 
of Latin authors which have survived 
the ravages of time. Cato speaks of 
irrigation, frequent tillage and man- 
uring as means of fertilizing the soil. 
Virgil in his four Georgics, perhaps 
the most finished of all his works, 
certainly the most useful, gives us ex- 
haustive treatises on plowing and pre- 
paring the soil, on sowing and plant- 
ing, on the management of cattle and 
sheep, and on the manner of keeping 
bees. If any of you wish to learn 
more of the Roman farmer and his 
methods it will well repay you to read 
those beautiful and interesting poems, 
translations of which are to be found 
in any well selected library. 

Varro was another Latin writer 
who wrote extensively upon agri- 
culture and anyone who has the time 
will find no little pleasure and in- 
struction in glancing through his vol- 
uminous pages. Just now I want to 
simply allude to a curious instance 
that he mentions of the changes in 
country manners in his day. He 
makes an old man say that when he 
was a boy a farmer’s wife used to be 
content with a jaunt in a cart once or 
twice a year, the farmer not taking 
the covered wagon—the more luxuri- 
ous vehicle—at all unless he pleased. 
The farmer used to shave but once a 
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week, whereas in his day he shaved 
twice. Does this not remind you of 
a like change that has crept in among 
the farming class of our own time? 

In the works of Pliny we also find 
much in relation to agriculture. He 
is especially valuable in his comments 
and illustrations on former writers, 
and his historic summary is an au- 
thority upon the subject in hand. 
The following passages from this 
author is of especial interest to the 
modern student for several reasons. 
He is commenting on Virgil ‘Our poet 
is of the opinion,” he says, “ that 
alternate fallows should be made, and 
that the land should rest entirely 
every second year. And this is, in- 
deed, both true and profitable, pro- 
vided a man have land enough to give 
the soil this repose. But how, if his 
extent be not sufficient? Let him in 
that case, help himself thus. Let 
him sow next year’s wheat crop on the 
field where he has just gathered his 
beans, vetches or lupines, or such 
other crop as enriches the ground. 
For indeed, it is worth notice that 
some crops are sown for no other pur- 
pose but as food for others, a poor 
practice in my estimation.” In an- 
other place he tells us, ‘‘Wheat, the 
later it is reaped, the better it casts; 
but the sooner it is reaped, the fairer 
the sample. The best rule is to cut 
it down before the grain is got hard, 
when the ear begins to have a reddish 
brown appearance. Better two days 
too soon than as many to late, is a 
good maxim, and might pass for an 
oracle.” The following quotation 
from the same author is excellent :— 
“Cato would have this point es- 
pecially to be considered, that the 
soil of a farm be good and fertile; 
also, that near it there be plenty of 
laborers, and that it be not far from 
a large town: moreover, that it have 
sufficient means for transporting its 
produce, either by water or land. 
Also that the house be well built, and 
the land about it as well managed. 
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But I observe a great error and self- 
deception which many men commit, 
who hold opinion that the negligence 
and ill husbandry of the former owner 
is good for his successor or after- 
purchaser. Now, I say, there is 
nothing more dangerous and disad- 
vantageous to the buyer than land so 
left waste and out of heart; and there- 
fore Cato counsels well to purchase 
land of one who has managed it well, 
and not rashly and hand-over-head to 
despise and make light of the skill and 
knowledge of another. He says too, 
that as well land as men, which are of 
great charge and expense, how gain- 
ful soever they may seem, yield little 
profit in the end, when all reckonings 
are made. The same Cato being 
asked, what was the most assured 
profit rising out of land? made this 
answer,—‘To feed stock well,’ Being 
asked again, ‘What was the next? ’ he 
answered, ‘To feed with moderation,’ 
by which answer he would seem to 
conclude that the most certain and 
sure revenue was a low cost of pro- 
duction. To the same point is to be 
referred another speech of his, 
‘That a good husbandman ought to 
be a seller rather than a buyer;’ also, 
‘that a man should stock his farm 
early and well, but take long time and 
leisure before he be a builder;’ for it 
is the best thing in the world, accord- 
ing to the proverb, ‘ to make use, and 
derive profit, from other men’s 
follies.’ Still when there is a good and 
convenient house on the farm, the 
master will be the closer occupier, and 
take the more pleasure in it; and 
truly it is a good saying, that ‘ the 
master’s eye is better than his heel.’ ”’ 

Is it not curious to read such pass- 
ages as these, and to find the very 
same subjects still handled, week 


after week, in fresh and eager con- 
troversy in the agricultural writings 
and periodicals of the present day, 
eighteen centuries after these opinions 
were first written? 


























The Old Meeting-Hlouse at Sandown 


By Eva Beede Odell 


Very few meeting-houses, built 
in Colonial times, are now standing 
in New Hampshire. The one at 
Sandown is among the oldest in the 
state, and has been preserved almost 
exactly as it was when dedicated to 
the worship of God and the public 
uses of the town in 1774. 

The building is located on a hill 
overlooking the valley through which 
runs the Worcester, Nashua and 


wall around it. The old wall is 
standing at the present time. 
Tradition tells that a barrel of 
Newburyport rum was placed at 
the disposal of the workmen at the 
building of the meeting-house, but 
just as they were about to put on 
the roof the supply gave out, so they 
suspended operations for a day while 
a messenger was sent to Newbury- 
port, Mass., for a half-barrel more. 
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The Old Sandown Church 


Portland railroad, a little less than 
a quarter of a mile from the station. 
The spot is the exact centre of the 
town, as determined by a committee, 
chosen at a special town meeting 
called by the selectmen, on petition, 
November 12, 1772, “to measure 
from Hampstead line ‘at the head 
of the 200-acre grant’ to Poplin line 
(now Fremont), to find the centre.” 
An acre of land for the meeting-house 
was given by Peter Colby on con- 
dition that the town build a stone 





The work went on during the summer 
of 1773 and was completed in 1774. 
At a meeting July 4, 1774, there was 
an article in the warrant “to see if 
the parish will color the new meeting- 
house,”’ and it was voted to ‘‘color’”’ 
the house like the Chester meeting- 
house. October 17, 1774, it was 
voted to dedicate on a week day, and 
at adjournment it was voted to meet 
in the new meeting-house ‘‘Wednes- 
day come fortnet.” On that day 


the voters of Sandown met for the 
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first time in the meeting-house to 
transact the business of the town, 
and every year since then, a period 
of 136 years, the legal town meetings 
have been held within its walls. 
New shingles and several coats of 
white paint have preserved the ex- 
terior of this plain and substantial- 
looking house of worship which has 
neither belfrey nor spire. The 
structure is 44 x 50, and 24 feet high, 
with a spacious attic over all. It 
is supported by 16 posts of solid 
white oak, each one foot square, 
showing one half their size on the 
interior of the house. There are 
neither porches nor vestibules. The 
ponderous front doors on the south 
side open directly into the center 
aisle of the church. There are also 
side doors on the east and on the 
west. All the doors are of double 
plank, swinging inward on huge strap 
hinges, and having quaint hand- 
wrought iron handles. The side 
doors are fastened by means of oak 
bars that fit into staples in the door 
posts. The south door, only, has 
a lock and key. They are all painted 
dark green, and over the south door 
are the figures 1773, the year when 
the house was begun, and over the 
west door 1774, when it was finished. 
Facing the central aisle the tall pul- 
pit rises 11 feet above the floor, and 
is reached by a narrow stairway. 
Suspended above the pulpit, and 19 
feet from the floor, is the massive 
sounding-board, which is a fine piece 
of panel work. Just below the pulpit 
in a small enclosure the deacons sat, 
raised a little above the other people. 
Built in front of the deacons’ seats 
is the tall communion table which 
has a rounded leaf that turns down. 
This is painted in imitation of mar- 
ble, as also are the fluted columns 
each side of the pulpit, and the six 
neatly turned pillars supporting the 
gallery. The outside of the pulpit 
and the wainscoting on the gallery 
front are stained a cherry color, but 
the remaining wood work, which was 
never painted, has grown dark with 
the stains of time. On the front of 
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the gallery, facing the pulpit,. there 
is a piece of narrow board on which 
is this inscription, ‘““This church was 
founded in 1759, and this house was 
built in 1774.” 

The sturdy men who planned the 
old meeting-house were not believers 
in a ‘‘dim religious light,”’ so they put 
plenty of windows into their house 
of worship. There are two rows of 
windows around the building, five 
in the upper row and four in the 
lower on the three sides where there 
are doors, and on the back side a 
pulpit window, with a circular top, 
is placed between the two rows. 
There is also a window in each gable, 
making in all 38 windows, each con- 
taining 28 panes of 7x 9 glass. When 
to these’ are added the five panes 
over the east door and the five over 
the west door and the six forming the 
arch in the pulpit window there are 
in all 1,080 panes of glass, which 
are set in very heavy sash. 

In the body of the house there are 
two sections of box pews with eight 
pews in each section, built on a plat- 
form raised one foot above the aisle. 
These pews are nearly square, 6x 
6 1-2 feet, with a railing around the 
top and narrow seats around the 
inside. Some of the seats have hinges 
so they could be turned up when 
the occupants of the pew were stand- 
ing. When a family went into its 
pew and shut the door, it was like 
being in a little room which the group 
had all to itself, and in those days 
of large families the pews must have 
been well filled. 

Around the walls of the house there 
are 21 other pews a little smaller than 
those on the floor and a foot higher, 
reached by two steps. In the gallery 
there are 20 box pews, and two rows 
of benches which were occupied by 
the colored people, for there were 
negro slaves in many of the towns 
in the lower part of New Hampshire 
as late as 1790 and, although held 
as property, they were allowed the 
privilege of attending church on 
Sundays. 

Giant trees were felled for the 








The Old Meeting House at Sandown 


building of this ancient edifice. In 
the hand-planed work of the pews 
and gallery front one sees boards 
nearly two feet wide, and the gallery 
rail is a massive timber a foot square. 
All the door latches and hinges to 
pew doors, as well as all the nails 
used about the building, are of home 
manufacture. The numbers also on 
the door pews are very interesting, 
* because of their quaint figures and 
the decorations around them. 

The only change in the interior is 
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dence of Edwin C. Fitts and his 
sister, Miss Mary J. Fitts. Mr. Fitts 
has been the sexton and janitor of 
the meeting-house for more than 
twenty years. 

Interspersed among the records 
of church-building details one finds 
hints of the pending struggle for 
liberty. July 18, 1774, it was voted 
to send Deacon Samuel Sleeper to 
Exeter to join in choosing a delegate 
to a general congress to be held 
at Philadelphia. Josiah Bartlett of 





Interior View of Old Church, Showing Pulpit and Section of Pews and Gallery 


the introduction of stoves. There 
was great opposition when any heat- 
ing apparatus was first considered, 
and the story is told that the first 
time a fire was lighted one of the 
ancient worthies, who did not be- 
lieve in introducing new-fangled no- 
tions into the house of the Lord, was 
obliged to go home for the heat made 
him so dizzy, he said he felt as if he 
should faint away. 

In the old records of ‘‘ye parish 
clark’”’ of Sandown, one reads that it 
was “‘voted to build a new meeting 
house opsit against Mr. Peter Colby’s 
house.””’ The site of the old Colby 
house is now occupied by the resi- 


Kingston was chosen to represent 
this province, and later on signed 
his name to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which the people of 
Sandown afterward heard read from 
the pulpit of this meeting-house. 

“At a legal meeting held by the free- 
holders of Sandown, 15 July 1793,” 
we read that it was “voted to bild 
a Pound in som conveniant plase 
near the meeting house.”’ They also 


“voted to vandue the bilding of the 
Pound,” which may still be seen. 
Even the ‘‘meeting house pues’”’ were 
“vandued.”’ That the ‘““vandue” had 
certain attractions in ‘“‘ye olden tymes”’ 
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this entry bears witness, “To rum 
and sweetening for vandue 2.34.” 

The early church system in San- 
down was the same as in all New 
England towns. The town built the 
meeting-house and owned it, the 
church chose the pastor and the town 
raised the salary.and every man was 
taxed. For 21 years the Rev. Josiah 
Cotton was pastor. Under date 
“this 8 Day of September 1794,” 
the records read, “‘the church and 
congregation voted to give Mr. Web- 
ber a call to settle with us in the work 
of the gospel ministrey,”’ also, ‘““Voted 
to give Mr. Webber Sixty pounds 
yearly as he continuers minister and 
fifteen cords of fier wood yearly.” 
The ordination of the Rev. John 
Webber took place on March 24, 
1795. Strong Calvinistic doctrines 
were proclaimed from the old pulpit, 
and all went well until Methodism 
made its appearance in Sandown. 
Elder George Pickering was invited 
to come and preach in a house near 
the church, as Mr. Webber had _re- 
fused to allow the Methodists to go 
into his meeting-house. When Mr. 
Pickering came the second time the 
house would not hold all the people, 
so Mr. Webber was asked again for 
leave to go into the meeting-house, 
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but he objected because he thought 
Mr. Pickering an intruder on his 
limits. Elder Pickering asked how 
far his limits extended. Mr. Webber 
replied to the line of the town. Elder 
Pickering said his limits extended to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 
The meeting-house was opened. It 
is said that a window was raised, 
boy put in and the bolt in the lock 
shoved inside. In March of the year °* 
1800 a vote was passed in town meet- 
ing that the Methodists could preach 
in the meeting-house on week days. 


The old meeting-house has been 
the scene not only of religious, but 
also of political disputes, when ex- 
cited men have drawn revolvers dur- 
ing the progress of town meeting. 

The Rev. Hosea Ballou and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore have several 
times spoken from this pulpit. Oc- 
casionally there is a service in the old 
church now during the summer. It 
is always an event of great interest 
and people attend from many miles 
around. 


The town of Sandown is justly 
proud of this ancient landmark. 
Long may it be preserved as a monu- 


ment to the skill and careful work- 
manship of the forefathers. 





The Sea of Love 


The sea of love is ever surging on 
Through universe, where sin and wrong control; 
Its billows pile themselves with laughing scorn 
Upon the beach, erasing as they roll; 
Those ravages that once of pride weré born, 
For death of pride its sea bells loudly toll. 
Far, deep and wide, this ocean does extend 
And with eternity begin and end. 


Roll on! Upon thy bosom men ean rest 
At peace, whatever strife on earth may be. 
When rocked as in a cradle on thy breast, 
And lulled by music known alone of thee, 
A prisoner of thy vast expanse is blest; 
Though bound he knows that he alone is free 
Who breathes into his soul thy vital force, 
And journeys, blest, on his eternal course. 


A. C. 














The Fourth of August 
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By Juliet P. Combes 


It was the fourth of August, 
Some seventy years ago; 

(The grandams wipe their glasses, 
The men speak soft and low.) 


They started at the daybreak— 
The tide was full at four— 
The father, John and Thomas, 

Hester and Isadore. 


The mother did the milking, 
The chores and all, that day; 

The men were on the marshes 
Cutting the sweet salt hay. 


“‘1’m worried for the children,” 
The mother’s heart made moan, 

**T never should have sent them 
With the men folks all alone.” 


The merry little Hester, 
With sister Isadore, 

Played on the rocks at Hampton, 
Along the sandy shore. 


They ate the steaming chowder, 
The men brought up at noon; 
And gathered shells and sea moss. 
“‘ The tide will be in soon, 


So keep away from danger!” 
Called father on the way. 

They heard the whetting scythe song; 
They watched the sea gulls play. 


We will go back,” said Hester, 
“‘ Father’ll be going home.”’ 
The sea was all around them; 
They saw the whitecaps’ foam. 


The men had seen the danger; 
The brothers ran to save; 
The other side,” they shouted, 

“Step off into the wave.”’ 


With fright the little sisters 
Cling closer to the rock; 

The swirling, rushing waters 
The brothers’ striving mock. 


The mother watched the landing; 
How slowly came the men! 

They carried a sad burden— 
God help the mother then! 


The grandams wipe their glasses, 
The grandsires shake the head; 

“It was the fourth of August—”’ 
They whisper it with dread. 








New ampshire Necrology 


HON. RUFUS BLODGETT. 


Hon. Rufus Blodgett, who died at Long 
Branch, N. J , October 3, was a native of the 
town of Dorchester, in this state, born Octo- 
ber 9, 1834. His grandfather was a soldier 
of the Revolution, and his father, Hon. Jere- 
miah Blodgett, who removed from Dor- 
chester to Wentworth when Rufus was a 
child, was long known as a leading citizen 
of Grafton County and one of the representa- 
tive Democrats of northern New Hampshire. 

He received a common school education, 
and, at the age of eighteen years commenced 
work in the machine shop of the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Company, at Manchester, 
where he learned the trade. Afterward he 
was employed for ten years by the Shore 
Line Railroad of Connecticut, but in 1865 
he went to New Jersey and engaged as a 
mechanical engineer in the service of the 
New Jersey Southern Railroad. He soon 
became master mechanic of the road, and 
not long after was made superintendent. 
When the road got into financial difficulty, 
he headed a delegation of employés that 
went to Trenton and secured the passage of 
an act providing for the appointment of a 
receiver in case the company should be com- 
pelled to suspend, which was soon the case, 
when he was himself made receiver and 
straightened out the tangled affairs of the 
corporation. 

In 1884 he was made president of the New 
York and Long Branch Railroad, continuing 
to the time of his death. He also organized, 
and was president of, the Citizens National 
Bank of Long Branch and was president of 
the Water Works Company. 

Meanwhile he took an active part in poli- 
tics as a Democrat. He was elected to the 
New Jersey Assembly in 1877, overcoming a 
strong Republican majority. He was twice 
reélected. He subsequently served four terms 
as mayor of Long Branch. In 1886 he was 


elected to the United States Senate, serving - 


the full term of six years. 
He leaves a widow and one son, Harry T. 
Blodgett. 


COL. SETH M. RICHARDS. 


Col. Seth M. Richards, son of the late 
Hon. Dexter and Louisa Frances (Hatch) 
Richards, born in Newport, June 6, 1850, 
died at his home in that town, September 26, 
1910. 

Colonel Richards was educated in the public 
schools and at Kimball Union and Phillips 
Andover Academies, and at the age of twenty- 
one years went into his father’s woolen mill 
in Newport to learn the business, to which 
his life was mainly devoted, and in which 
his father had been eminently successful. 

He succeeded his father as president of the 


First National Bank of Newport and as a 
trustee of the Newport Savings Bank, and was 
also president of the Newport Electric Light 
Company and the Newport Improvement 
Company. He served on the staff of Gov. 
Charles H. Sawyer and was a member of the 
executive council during the administration 
of Gov. Nahum J. Bachelder. He was also 
prominently identified with railroad affairs. 
He was a Republican presidential elector in 
1900, and a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention in 1908. 

He married, October 9, 1878, Miss Lizzie 
M. Farnsworth, who survives, with three 
daughters. 


NELSON H. BARNARD. 


Nelson H. Barnard, born in Dunbarton, 
N. H., November 14, 1845, died at Eliot, 
Me., September 28, 1910. 

He was educated in the public schools and 
engaged in agriculture on the old Dunbarton 
homestead till 1890, holding a high place in 
the esteem of his townsmen; but in 1890 he 
removed to Nashua, and engaged in market 
gardening and fruit culture, continuing with 
much success till 1906, when he purchased 
the old Staples farm at Eliot, Me., which 
was cleared and. settled over 200 years ago, 
and whereon the old Colonial house built 
prior to 1750, is still standing, in good con- 
dition 

Mr. Barnard married, at Nunda, N. Y., 
Celestia Rider, a native of Amoskeag, N. H., 
by whom he is survived, by two sons, Harry 
E. and John—the former well known for a 
time as the chemist of the New Hampshire 
State Board of Health, and now serving the 
State of Indiana in a similar capacity. He 
is also survived by one sister, Mrs. E. C. 
Brown of Dunbarton. 


LEVI L. ALDRICH. 


Levi L. Aldrich, a prominent G. A. R. 
man, died at his home in Suncook, Septem- 
ber 27. 

He was a native of Stanstead, P. Q., born 
January 1, 1841. He served in the Fourth 
United States Infantry and the Fifty-Sixth 
Massachusetts Volunteers during the Civil 
War, at the close of which he settled in Sun- 
cook; but resided for some years, later, in 
Manchester representing Ward Three in the 
legislature in 1881. He returned to Suncook 
in 1883, where he has since resided, and has 
served as chairman of the board of super- 
visors, census enumerator, deputy sheriff, 
collector of taxes and representative from 
Pembroke. He was a member of Jewell Lodge, 
F. and A. M., a Knight of Pythias and a 
er ly the New Hampshire Department, 

r A. R. 
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